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PLASTRON, n.f. [French.] A piece ofleather fluffed, 
which fencers ufe, when they tirffti their fcholars, in order 
to receive the pufhes made at them. Trevoux. 

Againfl the port their wicker fhiclds they crufii, 
Flourifh the (word, and at the pla/fron pufh. Dryden. 

To Plat. v. a. [from plait.] To weave; to make by tex¬ 
ture. 1 

I have feen nefls of an Indian bird curioufly interwoven and 
pitted together. Ray on the Creatim . 

1 never .ound fo much benefit from any expedient, as from 
a ring, m which my miftrefs’s hair is platted in a kind of true 
lovers knot. Addifon's Spectator, N° 24e. 

Plat. n.J. [more properly^; plor, Sax.] A fmall piece 
of ground. 

Such pleafure took the ferptnt to behold 
This flow’ry plat, the fweet rccefs of Eve. Milton. 

On a plat of riling ground, 

I hear the far-off curfeu found. 

Over fomc wide-water’d fhore, 

Swinging flow with fallen roar. Milton 

It paiTes through banks of violets and plats of willow of its 
own producing. Spectator. 

I la'tane. n.J. [platanc, Fr. platanus, Lat.] The plane tree. 
The plat an e round, 

The carver holm, the mapple fcldom inward found. Spcnf. 

I cfpy’d thee, fair and tall, 

Under a platans. MUt0>u 

Plate, n.f. [plate, Dutch ; plaque, Yt.] 

1 . A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and ifiands were 
As plates dropt from his pocktt. Shakefp. 

Make a plate, and burnifh it as they do iron. Bacon. 

A leaden bullet-fhot from one of thefe guns, the fpace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin plate. JVtlkins. 

The confers of theie wretches, who could derive no fanc- 
tity to them ; yet in that they had been confecrated by the 
offering incenfe, were appoin'ted to be beaten into' broad 
plates, and faftened upon the altar. South's Sermons. 

Eternal deities ! 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fiiall bring to pafs 

With pens of adamant on plates of brals. Dryden. 

2. Armour of plates. 

With their force they pierc’d both plate and mail, 

And madfc wide furrows in their flefhes frail. Fa. Queen. 

3. [Plata, Spanifh.] Wrought fdver. 

They eat on beds of lilk and gold, 

And leaving plate. 

Do drink in flone of higher rate. Benj. Johnfon's Cataline. 
The Turks entered into the trenches fo far, that they car¬ 
ried away the plate. Knolles's Htjl. of the Turks. 

They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the fea hlufh with blood, refign their hate. Waller. 

At your defert bright pewter comes too late. 

When your firft cowrie was all ferv’d up in plate. King. 

4. [Plat, Fr. piatta, Italian.] A fmall fliallow veil'd of metal 
on which meat i. eaten. 

Afcanius this obferv’d, and, finding, faid, 

See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 

To Plate, v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To cover with plates. 

The doors are curioufly cut through and plated. Sandys. 
M. Lepidus’s houfe had a marble door-cafe; afterwards 
they had gilded ones, or rather {dated with gold. Arbulhnot. 

2. To arm with plates. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of jufticc hurtlcls breaks. Shakefp. 

Marlhal, afk yonder knight in arms. 

Why plated in habiliments of war ? Shakefp. 

His goodly eyes. 

That o’er the files and mufters of the war. 

Have glow’d like plated Mars. Shakefp. 

The bold Afcalonitc 

Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Milton. 

3. To beat into lamina: or plates. 

If to fame alone thou doll pretend, 

The mifer will his empty palace lend. 

Set wide his doors, adorn’d with plated Draft. Dryden. 

If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thicknefs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, Ihould be flit into 
threads of the fame thicknefs with the plate ; I fee no rcafon 
why every thread Ihould not keep its colour. Newton. 

Platen. n.J'. Among printers, the flat part of the prefs 
whereby the imprefiion is made. 

Pla'tform. n.f. [plat, ft at, Fr. and form.] 

1. The Iketch of any thing horizontally delineated; the ich- 
nography. 

When the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalcc- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the 
ftreight. Sandys's Journey. 
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2. A place laid out after any model. 

No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And halt the. platform juil reflects die other n 

3. A level place before a fortification. ’ 

Where was this ? 

—Upon the platform where we watch. c , 

4. A feheme ; a plan. vbaiefp. 

Their minds and affeftions were univerfally bent 
againft all the orders and laws wherein this church is f ollr 77 
conformable to the platform of Geneva. , ed > 
I have made a platform of a princely garden by prec™ 
partly by drawing not a model, but fome general i;! ' 
°t it. Bacon' 

They who take in the entire platform, and feeX cS 
which rufis through the whole, and can bear in mind the S’ 
fervations and proofs, will difeern how thefe pronof.ti«™ 
flow from them. IV a ons 

Pla'tick afpecl. In aftrology, i s a ray call from one 2 
to ^another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its 0 w" 

Plato'on. n.f [a corruption of peloton, Fr.] A fmall ftS 
body of mulketcers, drawn out of a batailion of foot, when 
they form the hollow fquarc, to ftrengthen the angles • the 
grenadiers arc generally thus polled ; yet a party from' any 
other divifion is called a platoon, when intending to far from 
the mam body. Military DiB 

In comely wounds Iliall bleeding worthies Hand, 
Webb’s firm platoon, and Lumly’s faithful band. Tidul 
1 latter, n.f. [from plate.] A large dilh, generally of 

The fervants walh the platter, fcour the plate. 

Then blow the fire. Drydcn’s 

batira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or lap* 
platter is underftood. Dndtn 

Plac'dit. 1 n.f. [A word derived from the Latin, flaulu 
Ilau'dite. J the demand of applaufe made by the player' 
when fie left the llage.] Applaufe. 1 * 

True wifdom mult our actions fo direct. 

Not only the laft plaudit to expeft. Denham. 

She would fo Ihamefully fail in the lall aft, that inltead of 
a plaudite, Ihe would deferve to be hilled off the llage. Mon. 

Some men find more melody in difeord than in the angc- 
lick quires; yet even theie can difeern mufick in a confort of 
plauditcs, eulogies given themfelves. Decay of Pith. 

Plausibility. n.J. [plauftbilite, Fr. from plaujiblt:} Spe- 
cioufnefs; fuperficial appearance of right. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with fome plaufthility , muen artifice and diredt falle- 
hoods. ' ftw/r. 

The laft excufc for the flow fleps made in difarming the 
adverfaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more 
plaufthility, but lefs truth, than any of the former. Swift. 
PLAU SIBLE. adj. [plaufible y Fr. plauftbilis, from plaiido, Lat.] 
Such as gains approbation ; fuperficially pleafing or taking; 
Ipecious ; popular ; right in appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anfwcr his requiring with a plaufblt 
obedience, agree with his demands to the point. Sbakefp. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plaufble , and more 
advifed than confident. Bacon. 

They found out that plaufble and popular pretext of railing 
. an army to fetch iq delinquents. King Charles. 

Theie were all plaufble and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moll delired peace, would infilt upon many con- 
dclcenfions. Clarendon. 

No treachery fo plaufble , as that which is covered with the 
robe of a guide. L’Ejlrange. 

The cale is doubtful, and may be difputed with plaujwie 
arguments on either lide. South. 

Plau'sibleness. n.J’. [from plaufble.] Specioufiiels ; flww 
of right. 

The plaufblenefs of arminianifin, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles of corrupt nature. Sanderjon. 

The notion of man’s free will, and the nature of fin bears 
along with it a commendable plainnels and plaujiblcnijs. 

Mon- 


Plau'sibly. adv. [from plaufble.] 

1. With fair fhow ; (pecioufly. 

They could talk plaufbly about that they did not undcr- 
Itand, but their learning lay chiefly in flourilh. Collier. 
Thou can’ll plaufbly difputc. 

Supreme of feers, of angel, man and brute. Prior. 

2. With applaufe. Not in ufe. 

I hope they will plaufbly receive our attempts, or candiJIy 
correct our mifeonjeftures. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Plau'sxve. adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 

1. Applauding. 

2. Plaufible. A word not in ufe. 

His plaujive words 

He fcatter’d not in ears; but grafted them 

To grow there and to'bcar. Shakefp. 

To PLAY- 
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To PLAY. v. n. [plejan, Saxon.] 

r. To fport; to froiick; to do fomething not as a talk, but for 

a pleafure. 

On Irnooth the fcal and bended dolphins play. Milton. 

2. To toy; to aft with levity. 

Thou with eternal wifdom did’ll converfe, 

Wifdom thy lifter and with her didft play. Milton. 

3. To be difmilled from work. 

I’ll bring my young man to fchool; look where his mailer 
comes ; ’ns a 'playi'ng day I fee. Shakefp. Mcr. W. of JVindf. 

4. To trifle ; to aft uantorily and fhoiightlcily. 

Men arc apt to play with their healths and their lives as 
they do with their cloaths. Temple. 

5. To Jo fomething fanciful. 

now every fool cart flat upon' the Word ! Shakefp. 

6. To prafttfe farcaltick merriment; 

I would make ufe of it rather to flap upon thofe I delpifed. 

Pope. 


than to trifle with thofe I loved. 
j. To mock ; to pmftife'rlltiftort. 

I law him dead ; arCfhoti'alive. 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-fight 1 . Sbakcfpeare. 

S. To' game ; to contend at fome game. 

Charles, I will play no niore t6-night; 

My mind's not on’t, you are too hafd for me. 

— Sir, I'did never vrrrtof you'before. Shakefp. 

When lenity and cruelty' piety frir kingdoms, 

1 be gentler gamefter is tire foonbft w-inner. Shakejp. 

O perdurable Ihame ! 

Afe tlfeftf'the wrbfchA- tHat we flay'd at dice for. Shakefp. 

The low rated Engtifiiat dice. Sbakefp. 

The clergyman played at whift and fwobbers. Swift. 
9. To do any thing trickilh or deceitful. 

His mother played fa He vCrth a f'mith. Shakefpearc. 

Cawdor, Glamis, all 

The wizzard women promis’d; and, I Fear, 

Thou p/ay'dyi moll foully fiBr’fc Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Life is not long enough 1 for a coquette to play all her 
tricks in. Addifon's Spetlator, N° 89. 

1®. To touch a mufical inftrument. 

Eviy thing that 1 heard him play, 

Ev’n the billows of the fea 

Hung their heads,' and then lay by. 

In fweet mufick is fuch art, 

K filing care, and grief of heart, 

Fallaflcep, or hcariiig.dic. Shakefp. IJenty VlII. 
Thou art as a very lovely fong of one that bath a pjea- 
fartt yoiCey and c#n play well on art inftrurtit-nt. Ezeh'cTl 

Tully fays, there confifteth in the practice of finging and 
p ay me on inftiuments great knowledge, and the moll ex- 
celiem infirfeTon', which redlifies and' orders .out manners, 
and sffldyd the heat of arfgbr. Penchant of MuTuk. 

Wherein doth our pracfice of fingfOg and playing With in- 
finm c r s in our cathedral churches differ from the praclicc 

Peacham of AJujick. 

C'.i'd like a countn’ fvydin, he pip’d, he Fung, 

Ami flaying drove his Jolly troop along. Dry den. 

Take thy harp and melt thy maid ; 

Play, my friend ! and charm "the chhrmcr. Glemflll. 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: 
the found of it was exceeding fweet. " Addijon's Spectator. 
xi. To operata ; to aft. Uied of any thing iii motion. 

John hath feiz’d Arthur; and it carinot be. 

That vvhilft warm life play; in that infant's veins. 

The mifplac’d John Ihould entertain 
One quiet breath of reft. Shakefp. King John. 

My wife Cried out fire, and you brought out your buckets, 
and called for engines to p 'ay againft it. . Dryden. 

By conftant laws, the food is concofted, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 

12. 7 o wanton'; to move irregularly. 

Citherea all In fedges hid, 

W hich fccm.to move and wanton with her breath, 

Ev n as the waving fedges play with wind. Sbakefa. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their fpirits play'd, and inmoft powers 
MadC err. 

In the ftreams that from the fountain play. 

She wafli’d her face. 

The fetting fun 

Plays on their finning arms and burnilh’d helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of lire. ’ Addifon 
* 3 - To perfonatea drama. J 

A lord will hear you play to-night; 

But 1 am doubtful of your modeltics. 

Left, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

Fot yet his honour never heard a play, 

Y ou break into l'omc merry paflion. Shakefpearc 

bv n kings but p'ay ; and when their part is done," 

,. 4 -° mC othcr ’ worlc or better, mount the throne. Dryden 
‘ 4 - x o reprefent a character. 

Courts arc theatres, where fome men play ; 
rmces, fome Haves, and all end in one day. Donne , 
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15. To aft in any certain charafter. 

Thus we play the fool with the time, and the fpirits of the 
wife fit in the clouds and mock us. Shakefp. 

I did not think to fried a te^L, 

In all my miferies; but thou haft fofc'tl-Jtie, 

Out of thy honeft truth to play the woman. Shakefp^ 

She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Dent. xxii. 21. 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our 
people. 2 Samuel x. 12. 


J is polublc thefe J urks may play the villains. Denham. 
A man has no pleafuie in proving that he has played the 
fool. Collier of Friendfnp. 

To Play. v. a. 

1. To put in aftion or motion : as, he played his cannon. 

2. To ufe an inftrument of mufick. 

He plays a tickling ftraw within his nofe. Gay. 

3. To aft a mirthful character. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play'd at will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton. 

4. To exhibit dramatically. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Are come to play a plealant comedy. Shakefp. 

5. To aft ; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played his part in her mind, and 
called in queftion, how Ihe Ihould be allured that Zclmane 
was not Pyrocles. Sidney, b. ii. 

Play, n.f 

1. Aftion not impofed; not work; difmiffion from work. 

2. Amufement; fport. 

My dearling and my joy; 

For love of me leave off this dreadful play. Fa. Queen. 
Two gentle fawns at play. Milton. 

3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, enr a,ay thing in which cha- 
rafters are Ceprefented by dialogue and-adio^. 

Only they. 

That come to hear a merry play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VJJI. 

A p.ay ought to be a juft image of human nature, repre- 
fenting its humours and the changes of fortune to which it is 
fubjeft, for the delight and inftruftion of mankind. Drtden. 
Vifits, plays and powder’d beaux, 

4. Game ; prafticc of gaming; conteft at a game. 

I will play no more, iny mind’s not on’t; 

I did never win of you;. 

Nor ffiall net when my fancy’s on my play. 

5. Prafticc in any conteft. 

When they can make nothing elfe on’t, they find it th< 
belt of their play to put it off with a jell. L'EJhan<r C 

He was refolved not to fpcak diftinftly, knowing his bef 
ptay to be in the dark, and that all his fafety lay in the confu 
fion of his talk. ' . Ttilotfon 

In arguing the opponent ufes comprehcnfive and cquivoca 
terms, to involve his adverfary in the doubtfulncfs of his ex- 
preflion, and therefore the aniwer on his lide makes it hisa/a, 
to diftinguilh as much as he can. pf-fo 

gf' t! ^ nicthods with the young 


Dryden. 

Swift. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


... , . „ ^Luuer m^tnoas with the youno p 

lord; but John naturally lov’d rough play. ArbuthnoT. 

o. Ad ion ; employment ; office. 

The fenfelefs plea of right by providence 
Can laft no longer than the prefent fway ; 

But jullifics the next who comes in play. Drxdcn 

7. Prafticc; aftion; manner of afting ) 

Determinining as after I knew, in fecret manner, not to 
be far from the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent 
any foul play that might be offered unto me. Sidney, b ii 
o. Aft of touching an inftrument. J 

9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A Hate of agitation or ventilation. 

Many have been lav’d, and manv may, 

... hero, 

»n T l i / C i°u m are let . cxaa, y into one another, tliat they have 
*0 play between them, left they Ihake upwards or down- 
r - 1 , 1 ’ . Aloxcn'i AdeJ.unicai Exerciser 

12. Liberty of afting; fwing. ^xeiajee. 

3 Write, i giVC f i! e his mirth, without re- 

Your’s was a match of common good likin<- 
m,c of that tidicolous p..ffioo, 8 „hich ha,°’„o bcint bX 
in p.aybooks and romances. £ .ff 

P rt*. AV ' Day Cttamp, from tdfci'or 

I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playa’ay ■ 

Balls and mafquerades and Ihows. Swift's Mifellanics. 

Pla'ydebt. 
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